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REVIEWS 

robinson's double harvest 

The Three Taverns, and Avon's Harvest, by Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson. Macmillan Co. 

It is a relief to some of Mr. Robinson's admirers to find 
him once more in the U. S. A. instead of in Camelot; for, 
to tell the truth, he is much more at home here, and the 
figures he presents are much more convincing. Although 
there are in The Three Taverns certain studies of historic 
or legendary characters — Hamilton and Burr, Rahel 
Robert, John Brown, Paul of Tarsus, Lazarus — both 
books are mainly in this poet's most characteristic vein, 
mainly studies of his gnarled anrl weather-beaten neigh- 
bors; of incomplete, unrounded characters in tragically ill- 
fitting human relationships. 

Of these monologue or dialogue narratives Avon's Har- 
vest, the longest, is perhaps the most distinguished. With 
true New England frugality, it weaves a closely knit, 
formidable tragedy out of meagre materials — a college 
antagonism, a blow, a long worm-eating revenge; and its 
creeping emotion of horror is all the more powerful, per- 
haps, because of the poet's restraint. Probably a psycho- 
analyst would diagnose Avon's case as insanity — delusions 
induced by fear of the serpentine, ruthless being whose 
offensive love had changed into consuming hatred. But 
such a gradual burrowing insanity was never more sharply 
and powerfully presented. The thing is done with a kind 
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of cold thrift, as effective in its way as Poe's lush and 
shadowed eloquence; the music in the one case being slow 
and stern, and in the other rich and full of sombre color. 
Avon has a tonal, almost monotonous beauty: 

You need not ask 
What undulating reptile he was like, 
For such a worm as I discerned in him 
Was never yet on earth or in the ocean 
Or anywhere else than in my sense of him. 

Again: 

And having had one mordacious glimpse of him 
That filled my eyes and was to fill my life; 
I have known Peace only as one more word 
Among the many others we say over 
That have an airy credit of no meaning. 

Last year's book, The Three Taverns, is mostly also 
dramatic narratives. I confess that certain ones interest 
me intellectually but bring little emotional thrill. The 
Hamilton-Burr dialogue, the monologues by Saint Paul 
and Rahel Robert and John Brown, are searching essays 
in character analysis, but they leave one cold. There is 
more of John Brown's flaming personality in a few lines 
of Lindsay's poem — 

And there he sits 
To judge the world; 
His hunting ogs 
At his feet are curled — 

than in these pages of farewell to his wife and the world, 
fine as many passages are: 
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Could I have known, I say, before I left you 

That summer morning, all there was to know — 

Even unto the last consuming word 

That would have blasted every mortal answer 

As lightning would annihilate a leaf, 

I might have trembled on that summer morning; 

I might have wavered; and I might have failed. 

The best line in the poem is fortunately the last: 

I shall have more to say when I am dead. 

There is no lack of fire in London Bridge, a case of ill- 
assorted marriage in which the pair hurl swathed rocks 
of hatred at each other — these two are terribly alive. 
Also, in a marriage-case less violent but more perplexing, 
one is deeply moved by Nimmo of the "velvet eyes", 

At his bewildered and unfruitful task 
Of being what he was born to be — a man. 

And one "gets" completely "the inextinguishable grace" 
of the vagabond in Peace on Earth, and the nothingness of 
Taskar Norcross, 

a dusty worm so dry 
That even the early bird would shake his head 
And fly on farther for another breakfast. 

But it is in Mr. Robinson's meditative poems that one 
tastes most keenly the sharp and bitter savor of his high 
aloof philosophy. He is not for Demos : 

Having all, 
See not the great among you for the small, 
But hear their silence; for the few shall save 
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The many, or the many are to fall — 
Still to be wrangling in a noisy grave. 

He offers no solution of the problem of creation, either 
in general or in detail, but he presents it in vivid lines: 

There were seekers after darkness in the Valley of the Shadow, 
And they alone were there to find what they were looking for. 

He insists — 

That earth has not a school where we may go 
For wisdom, or for more than we may know. 

But meantime, 

Say what you feel, while you have time to say it — 
Eternity will answer for itself. 

H.M. 



THE POET OF THE WAR 

Poems, by Wilfred Owen; with an introduction by 

Siegfried Sassoon. B. W. Huebsch. 

English critics have been giving high praise to Wilfred 
Owen's poems. Now that he has achieved an American 
edition, we are enabled to ratify their choice of him as 
the most distinguished poet of the War, and join in their 
sorrow over his early death as one of its heaviest losses. 

Personally I find his work very fine indeed. I don't 
think the much-discussed Strange Meeting stands out far, 
if any, above the others — Apologia Pro Poemate Meo, or 
The Show, for instance; or the three lyrics, Greater Love, 
Arms and the Boy, Anthem for Doomed Youth. The experi- 
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